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been less ingenious and less bold it would certainly have become known. The secret, indeed, nearly became public in 1713, when De Foe published, among other pamphlets, one which he called Reasons against the Hanover Succession. Part of it was, he says, irony, the rest " clear and professed banter upon the Pretender.'* But the irony was so clever that he now deceived the Whigs, as ten years before he had fooled the Tories; and proceedings on their behalf were taken by a member of the House of Commons named Benson, against its author, on the ground that the essay was treasonable. He was brought before the Lord Chief Justice, but by Harley's management was admitted to bail. His gratitude was extreme, though no doubt his previous experience of Newgate caused him to have a lively appreciation of Harley's intercession.
"This is the third time I am rescued from misery and a jail by your generous and uncommon goodness; and this is the goodness for which the gratitude of this age would have me, against principle, conscience, honour, and gratitude, maltreat and abuse you, and for refusing which they fall upon me in this manner. But I am bound to your Lordship in bands too strong, and am sure, unless God and nature abandon me together, it is impossible I can forbear to serve your person and interest,